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BEForE entering upon an account of the writings that consti- 
tute this literature, it may be well to submit for consideration 
some general remarks upon the study of Political Science. 

The subject of Political Bibliography as a special study has not, 
I believe, been broached on this side the water; that is, Political 
Literature has never been studied by itself and for itself: and 
although many very great names of historians and statesmen 
appear on works that enter very largely and deeply into this 
branch of learning, it has always been in an antiquarian or polit- 
ical sense. Among the studies that are pursued at each German 
University, are Political Science and the Literature of Politics. 
Political Science with us is usually cut off from all scientific 
studies, as if it was altogether out of place in a course of liberal 
education. To show that this is not the case, let me first give 
a map, in the rough, of the outlines and relations of the differ- 
ent sciences; and next such authoritative praise as will prove 
its importance. — 

To begin: all sciences are divided according to their several 
objects. There are three great divisions, and each of these has 
its subdivisions. The first is the Relation of Abstract Ideas, 
and this embraces that of Quantity, which we call Geometry, of 
Numbers, which is Arithmetic, and of Comparison, that is Logic. 
The second is the Relation of Matter, which is familiarly known 
as Natural Philosophy; this includes Dynamics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, and Natural History. 
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The last great division is that of Relations of the Mind, and this 
is called Moral Philosophy. It is the source of two studies: one, 
Psychology, concerning Man in his Individual Capacity, and the 
other, that branch of learning which treats of Man as a Member 
of Society—Political Science. With this alone we have now to 
deal. The subject of this science is the Structure of Government, 
and its two great divisions are, the Theory of Government and 
the Theory of Society. The former of these is again divided 
into, first, the Science of Public Law, and this into Constitu- 
tional Law and International Law; next the Theory of Political 
Morality; and last the Art of Government, including its funda- 
mental principles, the organization of the various departments, 
the execution of the laws, finances, foreign affairs, and the inter- 
nal administration. 

It is the history of this branch of science that is best illustrated 
in our literature. And we have been so rich in Political Histories, 
that we seem to have stopped there and rushed into an excess of 
books, as if the labors of their authors could not be applied to 
the further development of the science of which they treat. 

Now that there is a well recognized theory of Social Science, 
I do not need to say, even if I give only its outline. Within the 
last ten years there has grown up in Germany, in England, and 
lately in this country, a demand for a science which shall discuss 
the principles of society—that is, of social organization indepen- 
dent of government. We all know and feel that in spite of the 
form of government, there is everywhere a fixed and certain rule 
that governs the existence of men as social instruments; when 
we discuss the principles of government, we do not want to deal 
only with the technical subjects of political economy. We are 
just beginning to learn that this science is really one, and I hope 
we shall not be backward in prosecuting the study so far, that 
we may yet take our place alongside of the Continental and Brit- 
ish theorists; but at present it is in its infancy here—we have 
hardly learned to walk, and we desire to stride alongside of 
giants. Still in this science there are new theories to be broached, 
new experiences to be made, and new labors ta accomplish. 

Some persons are disposed to think that Political Science is so 
far from being a practical study as to be entirely without value 
for us. Let us guard against setting up our every-day notion 
of politics as the criterion on which to base this opinion. With- 
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out endeavoring to invite you to the pursuit of that base busi- 
ness, let me direct attention to the fact that in spite of ourselves, 
we are and must be politicians; and the only question left for 
us is to decide whether we shall go on in the exercise of our 
political privileges as a source of profit and personal advan- 
tage—for that is the unblushing boast of political partisans now- 
a-days—or whether we shall not rather endeavor by the study 
of Political Science to gain a mastery of the subject, and by 
acquaintance with the political literature of our own country, 
put ourselves above mere temporary expedients and resources, 
and, after a deliberate examination of each subject of political 
(not partisan) discussion, take our part in the public affairs 
entrusted to us, carefully and coolly. 

Like the facts of Natural Philosophy, those of Political Science 
depend on experience, and not exclusively on reasoning. They 
are contingent on the actual existence of facts of a public nature, 
and they are equally capable of clear demonstration and distinct 
statement. I need not enumerate all, but let us hurriedly con. 
sider some of the reasons that must recommend themselves by 
their simplicity. All of us are political observers. The acts 
and operations of our government, and not much less, those of 
neighboring and friendly powers, the course of events social and 
political, of communities far and near, the habits and proceedings 
of the people, their fate and their fortunes, form the daily subject 
of reflection with all persons even of an ordinary degree of 
intelligence. The appetite for knowledge of this description is 
very generally diffused, and the facts are as plain, manifest and 
tangible as those of mechanical or professional pursuits. They 
are more obvious; they are perceptible to the senses, they are 
reducible to number and measure. The accumulation or diminu- 
tion of public wealth, the prosperity or suffering of the people, 
the progress of population, the quiet or disturbed state of the 
country, the prevalence of one order or portion of the state over 
another, the effects of a form of government, and the results of 
a change in it, are all matters of distinct observation. 

Is there any branch of learning more important and more 
interesting than that which includes in it the whole range of the 
history of national affairs, the narrative of public events, the 
changes in the conditions and fortunes of whole communities, 
their relations with each other, whether in peace or war, the rise 
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and decay of great institutions, affecting the welfare of millions, 
the progress of a policy upon which the happiness, nay the very 
existence of whole millions depends, the varieties in the govern- 
ments under which they live, the influence of those governments 
upon the condition of the people, and the effects which they 
produce upon their intercourse with other countries. We must 
remember, too, that almost unerring truth is the characteristic of 
these sources, from which the political reasoner draws his facts, 
and that there is little question or room for doubt as to the exact- 
ness of these details, and the minute recital of facts,—those facts 
upon which the political philosopher reasons, which he generalizes, 
from which he draws his conclusions, on which he builds his 
systems. 

It may seem that this is wandering off into theoretical studies, 
and that these questions are too high and too great for our 
every-day consideration. But we must remember that we are 
entrusted with the great gift of self-government, and unless we 
make political questions the companions of our daily labors, 
they will never receive that attention which is preéminently their 
due. I know that it is not easy, in the midst of the bustle and 
turmoil of miserable party discussions, to be fully awake to the 
real importance of new laws, new methods of government, new 
issues and new efforts, either to regain lost preéminence or to 
achieve new victories in the dangerous path of political aggran- 
dizement. But this should serve to warn us back to a study of 
the early history of our political development, as the source, to 
a great extent, of our substantial successes, (not that we should 
not have become a great and powerful nation under any form of 
government, but) for the purpose of teaching us the real use and 
service of a practical mastery of political issues. 

Now what is the nature of such politics as this? I shall 
answer this question by a quotation from Lord Brougham—who 
was both a writer on and an actor in the politics of his own 
country: “ Politics,” he said, “is eminently a practical and ex- 
perimental science. It does not teach us, it does not permit, 
the universal application of general maxims without regard to 
circumstances, any more than the science of Practical Mechanics 
teaches or permits the engineer to form his machinery upon calcu- 
lations and figures on paper, without making allowance for friction 
and the resistance of the air, and the strength or elasticity of the 
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materials. The general principles of both sciences are of admir- 
able service, but they must always be applied under the superin- 
tending guidance and control of practical wisdom, which consists 
in knowing where to follow the rule, where to make an exception 
that shall shut it out altogether, and where to pursue it with 
modifications and allowances, according to the varying circum- 
stances of each case. There can be no greater error than to 
infer from the modifications to which we have adverted, that there- 
fore it is not useful to examine the principles of government, and 
the various forms in which they exist, and have existed in the 
world... As well might it be said that the theory of mechanics is 
useless to the engineer. From such an inquiry we derive a know- 
ledge of the principles which ought to guide our choice where 
alterations are wanted, and are both practicable and safe. Nor 
can any politician ever be sure that he is placing his measures on 
safe grounds, who has not previously made himself well ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of the science.” 

In this eloquent praise of political science, there are many things 
generalized that seem to us at first a little foreign to our practice 
in things political, but if we turn to a closer comparison of real 
and false politics, we shall be forced to acknowledge their truth 
and force. 

There are not, it is true, many books which will give the 
details of Political Science, and there is not, I believe, a single 
historian or writer of any sort in our day, who has attempted to 
distinguish between the History of the United States and the 
Political Literature of the country; that is, in giving an account 
of the facts of a public or private nature, that controlled the 
events of any era or epoch, almost all have altogether failed to 
look to the inner influence, so to speak, of the writings, the pro- 
ceedings of public bodies, the state papers, that in each case pre- 
ceded and moulded and accompanied every important occurrence 
of the different phases of our national existence. They have con- 
fined their attention too much to the effect of the development of 
both the political and social progress of our earlier existence, and 
have paid too little heed to the causes of the gradual expansion 
of political opinions, and the origin of our steady and sugcessful 
advance to independence and constitutional government. 

But there is time now to begin anew our researches, for we have 
plentiful need of the lessons of political prudence that are to be 
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found in the labors of the real founders of our republic—the 
political writers of the first half of our existence, not as a nation 
only, but as a people. In fact, it is no longer possible to go on 
in a dull indifference to every thing but the material progress that 
has hitherto limited the range of our vision; we must awaken to 
the necessity of thinking for ourselves on all the questions of 
political tendency, and, owing to the want of reliability in states- 
men, journalists and legislators, each one will soon find himself 
forced back on his own resources, and as these at the best are 
very limited, we must join in a study of the original sources of our 
political existence. 

The first English author who has attempted, in our language— 
rich as it is in political writings of every sort—to treat them as an 
independent branch of literary history, has had less success than 
writers in Germany and France, where Political Literature and the 
systematic study of Political Science have gone hand in hand 
together for many years; and Mr. Blakey could not, I am sure, 
have found greater occasion in his own country, than we do toa 
man here, for the urgent enforcement of the claims of his favorite 
study. ‘ Were Political Literature,” he says, “ by which we under- 
stand, not a mere chronicle of wars, political intrigues, or barren 
facts,—but a record of the abstract principles of polity, recog- 
nized and acted on by nations at particular epochs of their his- 
tory,—generally inculcated among the necessary elements of 
instruction in all civilized communities, there would soon be 
manifested a higher estimation of all civil and religious privileges, 
and a more prompt and ready detection of legislative error and 
misrule. When a people are versed in the history of the great 
principles laying at the foundation of social institutions, they have 
the elements of a peaceful and regular improvement of their con- 
dition in their own hands, and a valuable test at all times of the in- 
trinsic importance and practicability of new and untried measures. 
That an early study of the true principles of Political Science is 
essentially requisite in a country which justly boasts of so many 
excellent maxims and principles of civil government and civil 
institutions, will scarcely be denied; yet when we look at the 
negligence on this head, in the total omission of any direct kind 
of public instruction, calculated to impart a fair share of know- 
ledge of the subject, we are led to express our astonishment, that 
the people of our country are so well informed on public matters 
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as they really are. Bishop Berkely justly observes, that “the 
pretensions and discourses of men throughout these kingdoms, 
would at first sight lead us to think that the inhabitants were 
all politicians, and yet, perhaps, political wisdom hath in no age 
or country been more talked of or less understood. License is 
taken for the end of government, and popular humor for its origin. 
No reverence for the laws, no attachment to the constitution, 
little attention to matters of consequence, and altercations about 
trifles.” 

Now, without losing sight of the fact, that we are much more 
frequently called on to exercise our discretion, in matters of 
political importance, than are almost any other people, we must 
candidly acknowledge that it is within our power to master the 
whole extent of the political literature that illustrates, and in 
fact characterizes our career as a nation; for unlike the gradual 
rise and growth of other political constitutions, the principles 
that lie at the root of ours, and the rules that are required for 
its construction and amendment, are not mere abstractions ; there 
is no current of hidden influence that winds a tortuous and difficult 
way through the early ages of our first establishment, nor do 
we need great labor or concentrated attention to bring into light 
the leading ideas that were the common property of our greatest 
statesmen. 

It is not indeed likely that we shall produce any immediate 
result by application to this study; we may not fit ourselves to 
control and direct the affairs of government, nor even to legislate 
for the wants of the community in which we live, but there will 
be awakened in each of us a sense of the responsibility that is 
entrusted to us, and instead of endeavoring to evade our duties 
as good citizens, or rashly advancing new schemes of improve- 
ment, and ridiculing the conservative spirit of the true states- 
men who are still spared to us, we shall put our own heads to 
work to think over all that isdoing. We shall find enough to do 
to correct our own over-zealousness, or to spur on our indifference 
in political affairs. And if we attain no other result, we shall 
place ourselves on a firm foundation of a few real principles, that 
will enable us to appreciate the advantages and the goodness of 
that which we have inherited as a national birthright, and then 
we can look with indifference and contempt on that miserable 
partisanship, which, take what form it may, will inevitably end 
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in rewarding a few astute leaders, and doing irreparable injury to 
the blind crowds who obey their selfish behests. If we do not 
break away from them, and that very soon, we shall be realizing 
the fable of an old English bishop, who described a country 
where the females perform all the offices of men; their civil con- 
stitution is a pure democracy, every one desirous of governing, 
none willing to obey; every thing there is regulated by public 
suffrage, all speak at once, and none pay any attention to what 
their neighbor says; they have a perpetual parliament, and what 
is voted to-day is sure to be repealed to-morrow. 

The wisdom, indeed the duty, of thinking for himself, on all 
questions within his exact knowledge, and which he is capable of 
resolving, will soon appear manifest to every one who applies him- 
self to political study, and he will not easily be led away by others, 
nor let them dictate his opinions, and prescribe his course of think- 
ing, any more than of acting. But he will also soon become 
sensible of the safety and fitness of listening respectfully to the 
opinions of the good and the wise; of men whose knowledge is 
greater, whose experience is larger, whose reason is more power- 
ful than his own. He will perceive, in political, as in all other 
sciences, that it is useful and safe to take the benefit of the ability 
and learning of skilful men, and he will receive their opinions and 
suggestions with respect, provided he is sure they are honestly 
given and without any interested bias. A deference to authority 
will thus be inculeated as both becoming and safe, and he will 
scorn the folly of those superficial men, who, regarding with no 
kind of respect the great masters of political wisdom, set up the 
crude speculations of rash and ignorant pretenders, as fit guides 
of’conduct. He will soon perceive and retain in his mind, the 
wide difference between servilely following in other men’s tracks, 
so as to become their instrument or tool, and on the other hand, 
learning to respect their wisdom and profit by their intelligence, 

-and weigh with deference the conclusions to which their expe- 
rience and reflection have guided them. 

Nor can the wisdom of those who have lived in other times be 
ever rejected as a help or even as an authority, unless it is quite 
clear that the circumstances of the state are changed, and that 
improvements have subsequently been made, which render the 

. conclusions of former times inapplicable to our own. This is a 
kind of sfudy which alone can bestow the education that prepares 
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a people for self-government ; not merely the knowledge which is 
thus acquired fits them for the task, but the virtue, the cautious, 
and prudent, and self-denying habits, both in reasoning and act- 
ing, which spring from enlarged knowledge and long reflection, 
are necessary elements. — 

A people thus educated is disciplined, as well as improved in 
their knowledge and understanding. Caution and moderation 
become familiar to them, and they learn as well when to abstain 
as when to interfere, when to be passive as when to act. Now, 
these truths are not beyond the range of our own individual re- 
quirements. It is true that time and ability are needed for such 
instruction ; but of such a nature must be the first endeavors 
of those who begin to teach as well as those who begin to learn 
any science; and nobody doubts either the usefulness of the les- 
sons so acquired or the extent of good results that will be pro- 
duced hereafter. Political science ought to have its own teachers 
and its due place in our courses of education. How can it be 
otherwise? The science which treats of the structure of govern- 
ment, which makes the experience of one age or nation benefit 
another, and save it the price, and inconvenience, and delay of 
failure, pointing out the errors committed in various systems of 
civil and commercial polity, showing how these are to be corrected 
or shunned, and teaching how such systems may most effectually 
be improved so as to secure the happiness of the people; the 
science which expounds the best modes of legislation, the true 
principles of jurisprudence, the most efficacious manner of exe- 
cuting as well as of making the laws, which defines the rights of 
the people and their duties, explains the relations of one nation 
to another, and enforces both the duty and wisdom of combining 
order with freedom at home, and independence with peace 
abroad,—surely this science, if it be not of all others the most 
useful to every state, nay, to every individual citizen, at every 
period, at least yields to none in real practical importance. The 
benefits which it helps us to obtain, the errors which it leads 
us to correct, the dangers which it enables us to avoid, are the . 
more important, because those benefits, and errors, and dangers 
affect the affairs of whole nations, and nearly concern every indi- 
vidual member of the community, directly or indirectly. 

I do not think that too much can be said in a general way 
of the nature and value of political science, because this very 
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generalization serves to point out more sharply and distinctly 
the next subject of inquiry, the advantages and the require- 
ments of the study of political learning in this country. We 
are perhaps prejudiced against the word politics, and I am sure 
that all of us must heartily detest and despise that empirical 
pursuit of politics which is a source of infinite injury and a mul- 
tiplicity of misfortunes to our country in its whole vast extent, 
and in every little section and community, far and near. Now, 
without desiring to examine in detail all the sad results of our 
present system of abuses, let me direct attention for a moment 
to the different condition of those foreign countries in which 
political learning is thoroughly studied and well taught. It is 
true that in Germany there is a taste for systems of every 
thing, and the public instructors in that country, (where the in- 
finite divisions and subdivisions of power, national, state, and 
municipal, were once a source of pity in some and contempt in 
others,) are said to occupy themselves with plans of governments 
for states that never existed and countries that have never yet 
been discovered ; but the result of these studies has been a power 
of close analytical reasoning and careful investigation. 

It may seem at first blush absurd to expect any useful les- 
sons in political learning from France; but in truth, in spite 
of the regular cycle of revolutions to which we have become so 
accustomed that a good many of us are impatient for ihe next 
turn in its wheel of fortune, there is a conservative institution in 
French governments of every name and complexion that renders 
its internal administration stable and firm. The Conseil d’Etat 
is a body of men who are chosen from among the tried and ex- 
perienced statesmen, the best writers on the politics, and the best 
teachers on the political science of the country. They have 
gained a reputation for political learning in the active exercise of 
political duties, in the discussion of political questions, or in the 
instruction of elementary politics. To them every new law, every 
plan of great public improvement, every scheme of real reform, 
is referred for examination, and it is pruned, and shaped, and 
sometimes recast altogether before it is adopted by the visible 
and outward government of the time being. The emperor and 
his ministers, it is true, took the credit of its advantages ; but the 
Conseil d’Etat goes on in its steady, unpretending course, trea- 
suring up all the results of years of unwearied labor, and while 
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governments change in name and policy, as far as the outward 
show and glitter of public appearances may go, the revolu- 
tions leave unchanged their labors and their duties. Revolu- 
tionists may mouth and vapor; imperialists may look threaten- 
ing, and intrigue, and bluster; all the intermediate classes of 
reds and whites, socialists and Bourbons, legitimists and consti- 
tutionalists, may rise and fall, affecting, it is true, the foreign 
policy of the nation and of the continent even; but in the midst 
of all this turmoil and confusion, that to us seem inseparable 
from destruction, there is silently working the result of sound 
political learning. 

England is nearer to us in a thousand ways than is any other 
nation in the world. We have sprung from its loins, we have fed 
at its breasts, we are daily giving back in a thousand ways the 
benefits we have received at its hands, and every day renewing 
and strengthening the ties that bind us together. In our material 
progress we are proud to be compared to English manufactures, 
mechanics, and improvements; in legal lore we still look rever- 
ently to the old laws, and we adopt from time to time many of 
the judicial changes which have been tested there. But in poli- 
tics the chasm is broader and deeper with every receding year; 
the nearer we are brought together by other ties the wider do we 
separate on all questions of political tendency. What has been 
and what is still the cry of English statesmen? Reform with- 
out change. What is now our principle of action, so far as we 
have one, and what are the words that really ought to be em- 
blazoned on the banners of the hydra-headed faction that sows 
new parties and reaps a new crop of evils every year? Change 
without reform! Look at the famous Reform acts in England, 
the great series of measures that was inaugurated in 1830, and 
has received its latest but not its last addition in the Ballot bill 
of 1871. Do we not recognize the presence of a large body of 
powerful men, using a vast influence to accomplish great ends, 
resolved to accomplish them by means of the people, and to do 
that, first mastering for themselves the whole extent of the polit- 
ical learning within their reach, and then spreading it throughout 
the country in such a shape that every man may do for himself 
what a few men did for the nation? What have we to show in 
our political history like this ? 

Now, it is not out of place to rememder that some of these 
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advantages of political students abroad are owing to the fact that 
without their persistent and steady labors some of the govern- 
ments of Europe could not hold together fora day. The vast 
extent of inheritéd difficulties, poor laws, church and state, the 
rights of royalty, the power of landed gentry, titles and dignities, 
police in its broadest meaning, including ten thousand things 
that with us are either not done at all or are done haphazard, 
such as the management of woods and forests, the establishment 
of government pawn shops, the regulation of agriculturists, the 
immense extent and importance of the military power and influ- 
ence above the civil, and a long list of similar restraints unknown 
here—all this has been spared us; and because we are freed from 
these restrictions on progress and improvement we are too much 
inclined to boast that it is a merit of our own. Now, ours is a 
young country in this sense, that we are young and vigorous, and 
have not yet felt any of the burthens of old habits and customs, 
because nations are just like men in this respect, and suffer equally 
from the vices of their early life; but when we go in a careless 
way on and still further onward, indifferent to the results of our 
conduct on generations yet to come, and then would excuse our 
want of restraint and regulation on the score of being a young 
state, a youthful nation, we forget that nations are not like men, 
independent beings and responsible each for himself, but that no 
nation deserves to be or can exist as a sovereign power until it 
has proved itself superior to the errors of its predecessors. We 
ought to stand a whole head and shoulders above every power on 
earth, because we began our existence when they were already 
far advanced in the culture of political learning; and yet we may 
well attribute all the good that is in us to their influence, and all 
the bad side of our government to our own neglect. 

Now, our political literature is of value far beyond our own 
immediate circle, and when we have once seen in what sense it is 
regarded by foreign writers on the subject we shall have a higher 
notion of the importance of a careful examination of it and of its 
application directly and effectually to our political wants, for the 
correction of the evils that have grown up around us, and for the 
advancement of the benefits that are characteristic of our system 
of government. The political literature of the United States is 
interesting because it is a large and important branch of general 
literature, and by all odds the most important contribution of 
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America; for however open to the reproach of want of originality 
may be the works of our historians, novelists, essayists, theolo- 
gians, and jurists, our men of exact science and our theoretical 
reasoners, the political writers of this country are everywhere in- 
dependent of foreign influence and in every way strictly national 
and American. Besides, the present position of the United States, 
the great influence that they already wield in political questions 
of the widest extent and significance, and the immense, the bound- 
less reach of direct power and authority that are coming daily 
within their control, widening and spreading in every direction 
with no effort on their part and beyond the possibility of any re- 
straint either from within or without—all this is cause for anxiety 
at home and abroad, and reason enough to make our political 
literature one of the most practical and necessary of all studies. 
Now political science in this country has undertaken some of the 
most delicate and intricate questions in the theory of government, 
and as it has had a long trial and an astonishing success, we are 
bound to examine both those that are still undergoing the test of 
experience and those that have been pretty satisfactorily resolved. 
This of itself would be a task of great difficulty and much nicety, 
and therefore in this place it will be possible only briefly to sug- 
gest their nature. 

The first and greatest question that meets every student of our 
political experience is the result of the establishment of a demo- 
cratic government in a country as extensive as this, inhabited by a 
nation who see no limit to their greatness and extent. We are 
very apt to think that there can be no question about it at all, 
but that this is the natural sequence of all progress, social as well 
as political; while the historical views of German and French 
writers, and the historical pride of Englishmen of all classes, lead 
them to expect that we are only going through the same process 
that brought Greece and Rome under imperial power, and be- 
queathed to the modern world monarchical forms of government 
in every other quarter of the world except our own. But this is 
a question that can be resolved only by generations yet to come, 
and we can neither lighten their task nor lessen our own labors 
by attempting it now. The hopefulness, nay, the conviction in 
our own minds that we are right, is all that we can ever expect to 
enjoy. 

We are daily and hourly in the possession and use of one of 
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the greatest benefits that ever belonged to any nation—a powerful 
federal union. Other nations have vainly boasted of it; but in 
Greece it floated away like a thin mist before the summer sun, 
and the approach of a foreign power or the presence of internal 
disorder put an end forever to that shadowy dream; Italy sought 
once before to establish it, but it rose and fell without leaving a 
trace of its short-lived existence, and the daily invocations that 
now arise from the thousands who denounce Italian tyranny and 
the other thousands who plan Italian revolutions, are prayers to 
an unknown god; Germany, too, would find in its medieval his- 
tory, rather than in the unsuccessful effort of 1848, a prototype 
of its present Empire, but the likeness is incomplete, and if the 
result is again a failure, it will be a source of regret, but nota 
surprise to the students of German history. We are not, we can 
never be again recreant to our high trust, and silent invocations, 
and active, unceasing efforts are alike the cause and the result of 
our past trials and present faith in the Union. 

We have not yet and we never can grow out of the sense that 
these questions of Democracy and of the Union are beyond our 
control. We can never affirm or deny their existence until we 
cease to exist as a republic and as a republican union. But there 
are two subordinate problems that have been resolved in the course 
of our national existence, although to this day they are every- 
where else stumbling-blocks. We have utterly and forever abol- 
ished the union of church and state, and we have firmly estab- 
lished the doctrine of strict construction; and because these are 
finally determined, they cease to be subjects of discussion in any 
other than an historical sense, or in the comparison of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of our political condition, and to these 
let us now make a hasty reference. 

We are not ignorant of the superiority of our form of demo- 
cracy; we boast, often with great reason, that we are the only 
democratic government that is really a power of any strength and 
importance abroad and of value at home. It would do us no 
credit, therefore, to compare the successful results of our demo- 
cracy with the miserable pretence of government that abuses so 
many of the other States of this continent. We do not need to 
feel the least envy of other forms of government so long as the 
country generally and the people throughout its whole extent, in 
a thousand ways, continue to express the same universal sat- 
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isfaction with the success of our Federal Union, and their high 
estimate of the results that spring from it. True, we do it in an 
odd way: we give room and verge to every sort of political 
abuse, persuaded and content to believe that these will all finally 
be beaten down under foot by the virtue and strength that are in 
our fundamental laws; but beyond a doubt the day will come 
again, as it did in the trying days of our Rebellion, when the 
political activity and independence of our citizens generally will 
resume their place, and prove them worthy of both their country 
and its institutions. 

We do not like to look upon the dark side of our political ex- 
periences, and yet it is necessary, to complete this analysis, that 
I should recite those defects that have been pointed out by the 
foreign writers from whom I have mainly drawn this sketch. If 
there be faults suggested that we do not recognize as such, we 
attribute it to the mistaken zeal of theorists; if there be faults 
that are known to us, we throw over them the veil of patriotic 
regret; let us rather endeavor to correct them, but do it silently, 
remembering always to be grateful to those who are able to 
exercise the privilege of critics and the duty of reformers. One 
of these faults, then, is the abuse of that equality which pecu- 
liarly characterizes all our forms of government, national, state, 
and municipal, all our relations as citizens and as members of 
society, all our ideas, moral, political, and personal. It is true, 
an able French writer on our government, M. de Tocqueville, 
has said philosophically, that all governments throughout the 
world are solving the same problem of equality; but even he 
has declared that we Americans abuse that equality, and he cites 
in support of this declaration many facts to show our profound 
contempt as a nation for public morality, and our growing dis- 
regard as individuals for private rectitude. How many addi- 
tional instances could he not cite from the experience of the years 
that have elapsed since he wrote his first volume on American 
Democracy! The leading German writer on our Political Litera- 
ture, Von Mohl, cites as a further proof of this abuse of equal- 
ity the fact that there is a growing contempt for intellectual 
cultivation, and that we are content to spread a thin surface of 
instruction, that just breaks ground, but does not at all penetrate 
into the soil, nor strengthen nor encourage the hardy growth ofany 
harvest worth the gathering. We are therefore responsible for 
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the neglect and decline of domestic intellectual labor, and the 
sooner we stop our forced loans from abroad the sooner will we 
be able to cope with other people. 

A reproach that greets us from every foreign quarter is the 
uncertain sovereignty of the law, and we are told that we are not 
able to deny the truth of the charge, nor willing to correct the 
evils from which it flows. To excuse it by saying that we have 
made our judiciary elective is only excusing one error by another 
that is still more flagrant. However, there are consequences so 
direct and so near to all our best interests, flowing from this 
source of manifold misfortune, that it is more than likely to cor- 
rect itself by a growing sense of the necessity of putting the law, 
its ministers, and their behests far out of reach of popular preju- 
dice and attack. 

Another source of plentiful comment abroad, as it should be a 
subject of painful and thoughtful observation at home, is the slow 
but irresistible deviation of the American democracy from the 
true theory of representative government. Instead of making 
legislators really the representatives of the country, they are 
simply the agents of the petty community whence they are 
sent; instead of giving executive officers the powers that are 
necessary, they are stinted, limited, and restrained, either by the | 
fear of the party or the prejudice of the people from whose midst 
they have sprung; and as we have persuaded ourselves that every 
thing must originate with and be approved by the constituency, 
instead of a business-like and sensible reliance on their repre- 
sentatives, the latter do nothing, from fear of the former, while 
these in turn postpone all action till necessity forces it on them 
all unprepared. The most uncomfortable evil that pursues us, 
and seems to stick as closely and fatally to our democracy as did 
the robe of Nessus to its poor victim, is the fear of public opinion. 
Nor is this confined to public measures; it governs everybody 
and controls every thing; not an action, not a thought, escapes 
this ordeal, unless, indeed, it be the base coinage of those who 
create it. It has been explained on two grounds, and these are 
here offered for what they are worth. The first is because the 
will of the majority extends to private as well as to public affgirs 
and individuals, and however much we may boast of our freedom 
from great crimes, we hug all the more closely to us a thous- 
and faults of a petty and contemptible sort, that do not frighten 
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us by their names, but serve to render us more uncharitable 
and more fond of gossip, slander, and calumny than are the 
people of any other country. These tastes are common indeed to 
the majority, and they may well be said to— 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


The other reason is because the “ majority” are so accustomed to 
be flattered by parasites and party leaders in public affairs, so 
incessantly pursued with praise of their wisdom, virtue, and 
power, that at length, convinced of their universal incomparable 
excellence, they expect blind obedience to their tastes and orders 
in every and any direction. 

The reproach that we are but too conscious of deserving is the 
one that shall be made the last of this list: the want of some ex- 
ecutive power equal to that of the popular will and its representa- 
tives, the law-making power. We may gain a hearing for a cause, 
we may enact it in our legislative halls, but when we come to its 
execution, one dissenting voice, one unwilling set, one outcry or 
objection, and where is the power, the moral power that strength- 
ens the hands of the executive to action, and binds down the 
rebellious forces? Not that we are wanting in muscular strength 
and numbers for the support of the law and the right, but the 
occasion that calls forth its exercise is sure to do an irreparable 
injury to the silent sovereignty of the law. 

Ropert Mote. 








THE GERMAN MYSTICS AS AMERICAN 
COLONISTS.—I. 


THE extent to which the religious sentiment underlay the ear- 
lier emigrations from Europe to America has hardly been realized 
yet, although so much attention has been called to it by historians 
of the Republic. To the disadvantages under which Puritans, 
Covenanters, Quakers and Catholics labored at various periods in 
the British Islands, the thirteen colonies owed many of their 
most valuable settlers. So extensively was emigration fostered 
by religious oppression at home, that it might almost be reckoned 
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as the chief cause of the actual prosperity of the colonies. Their 
settlers were not needy adventurers, who had broken with for- 
tune in the old world, and were therefore forced to push for them- 
selves in the new; they were men of principle, who had too much 
conscience to comply with what they regarded as false, who would 
leave their homes and all that was dear to them on earth, rather 
than submit to exactions and requirements which they deemed 
unrighteous, 

The extent to which similar motives operated upon our Ger- 
man colonists has not been appreciated, mainly because the his- 
tory of German immigration is so much less generally known 
and understood. There seems to be a popular impression among 
very large numbers of Americans that’“ the Hessians ”’ were the 
first Germans who settled in this country in any large numbers. 
The very literature of the subject—although much increased 
within the last decade by the zealous men who are building up a 
German-American literature—is in so far inaccessible that it is in 
the German language exclusively. The general ignorance of the 
condition of Germany between the close of the Thirty Years’ 
War and the accession of Frederick the Great (1645-1740) has 
added to the general obscurity of the topic. To the religious op- 
pression of the Reformed in the Palatinate, of the Lutherans of 
Salzburg, and of the Mennonites in various countries, Pennsyl- 
vania and Georgia owe many of their first settlers. 

It is to the presence of quite another and a more remarkable 
class in the colonies that we would direct attention—the Mystics 
of Germany as immigrants into America. These Mystics may 
be said to have existed in Germany from the days of Tauler and 
“the Friends of God,” in the fourteenth century, and they are 
still largely represented in various parts of the Empire, especially 
Silesia in the East, and Wurtemburg and Rhenish Prussia in the 
West. They exist alike within the bounds of all “the three Con- 
fessions ”’—Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed—generally conform- 
ing to the usages of each confession, but sometimes they are found 
as “ Separatists,” withdrawn from the Established Churches and 
united in conventicles of their own. Their general views are the 
same in regard to certain great principles of practical duty, but 
their application of these varies greatly, so that their practical 
systems are sometimes grave and sober, sometimes fanatical and 
extravagant—the former being the rule, the latter the exception. 
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They number among them some of the noblest names in religious 
history — Augustine, the Gregories, Erigena, Eckart, Tauler, 
Thomas a Kempis, Fenelon, Guyon, Cudworth, Law, Alex. Knox, 
Olshausen, and a host of others. The common principle which 
unites them all, is the cross as a daily duty—-the denial of self as 
the means of rising to a higher and nobler life, or, in the words 
of John Scheffler : 


Go out, God will go in; 
Die thou and let Him live; 
Be not and let Him be; 
Wait and He'll all things give. 


Of course such a principle as this may mean a thousand different 
things in practice. It may mean the rejection and crucifixion 
merely of the sinful and inordinate desires of our nature, as in 
the mouths of the Cambridge Platonists—John Hales, Cudworth, 
Sam. Parker, Whitchcote, Rust, John Smith, Worthington, Glan- 
vill, &e. Or it may mean the crucifixion of all the natural de- 
sires as the means to a supernatural perfection, as in the writings 
and practice of many of the great ascetics of the Roman Catholic 
Church, especially the Jesuits. Orit may mean the utter renuncia- 
tion of our own wills that we may be merely moved by a divine 
afflatus from without, and cease to be voluntary agents, as with the 
Quietists. Or it may be associated with some theory of the nature 
of the world without, as under acurse and therefore to be rejected 
and trodden under foot of the regenerate. Or with any of these 
views may be connected peculiar theories in regard to special 
divine illuminations, or the interpretation of Scripture—the gen- 
eral mystical view being that the very inspiration by which the 
prophets spoke is still continued to the faithful in Christ, and 
that the literal sense of Scripture, reached by grammatical and 
critical skill, is of no importance as compared with the spiritual 
sense, which those only apprehend who have received an unction 
from the same Spirit that inspired it. The whole mass of this 
class of believers and writers, therefore, while possessed of cer- 
tain common and easily recognizable characteristics, are divided 
into smaller groups by minor points of difference. 

The most notable and perhaps the largest group of German 
mystics in the period of which we write, was that which took tone 
and character from the writings and opinions of Jakob Boehme, 
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generally known in English literature as Jacob Behmen. This 
remarkable writer, whose influence upon the philosophy and the- 
ology of England, France and Germany is still felt, was a poor 
shoemaker, born at Old Seidenburg in Silesia, but a resident for: 
the greater part of his life at Gorlitz in the same province. His 
name seems to indicate that his forefathers came from the neigh- 
boring province of Bohemia, and there was certainly something 
Oriental in the type of his mind which would well correspond 
with such a half-European descent.* His outward life was that 
of an uneducated German shoemaker—he travelled the usual 
years as a journeyman, married and settled in business, had four 
sons who married well, and died in 1624, in the forty-ninth year 
of his age. He was known as a close student of the Bible, a de- 
vout attendant on publie worship, and a meek rebuker of the sins 
of his neighbors. His inward life was marked by periods of great 
spiritual ecstasy, recurring after intervals of years, in one of 
which he was impelled to write down some private memoranda of 
what occurred to him in regard to man’s nature and state, and his 
relation to God. These notes grew into his first book, the Day 
Dawn, (called in German the Morning Redness—Morgen- Rothe 
—but generally known by the Latin title of Aurora,) which fell 
into the hands of some admirers, but brought down upon him 
the wrath of his pastor, Gregory Richter, who denounced the hap- 
less shoemaker from the pulpit. The municipal senate cijoined 
Boehme to cease writing, and he complied with the request for 
seven years, but in 1619 the impulse to write returned, and until 
his death in 1624, he seems to have been employed in little else 
than literary work. His books—of which there have been five 
editions in German, two in English, one each in French and Danish, 
besides many reprints and translations of separate works in these 
languages and in Italian—fill seven substantial oetavo volumes 
in the last Leipsic edition of 1831-47. Their influence upon subse- 
quent religious thought may be traced in the works of Fred. 
Breckling—the great mystic and reformer, of Gottfried Arnold, 
the poet and historian, of Gichtel, Glusing, Ueberfeld, Pordage, 
Leade and Bromley, heads of a mystical German and English 
Church, called the Philadelphia Society, which existed from the 





* Similarly the divine dreamer, Bunyan, is said to have sprung from 
the Gipsies, whose origin is traced by Philologians to Thibet. 
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close of the seventeenth till the middle of the eighteenth century 
—of Wm. Law, John Byrom, Thos. Hartley and Henry Brooke 
in England last century, and in modern Continental philosophers 
like Schelling, Novalis, Franz Baader, F. Hoffmann, Julius Ham- 
berger, Tieck, La Motte Fouque, and a host of others. Few men 
have imparted a greater living impulse than did this poor Silesian 
shoemaker who lived in the reigns of Queen Bess and James I.* 
It is not our purpose to attempt a sketeh of Boehme’s opinions, 
though we shall incidentally notice some of them in the course 
of this paper. Our interest in them here is only through their 
acceptance by John Jacob Zimmermann, a learned and laborious 
Lutheran preacher at Biethigheim in Wurtemburg, in the latter - 
part of the seventeenth century. Boehme’s views were under the 
ban of orthodox Lutheranism ; not until 1694 did the decision of 
the Imperial Chamber at Wetzlar (reinstating Lorentz Sebold as 
a citizen at Regensburg) give his followers the freedom of the 
empire, and make it lawful to sell and own his books. Zimmer- 
mann published several works on scientific topics under various 
noms de guerre, in which he defended at once the astronomical 
views of Copernicus and the philosophy of Boehme.t At last 
he was detected and expelled from his pastorate, just in time to 





*Murray, the founder of the Universalist body in America, found a 
society of Behmenists in Boston in 1773. Rev. Jacob Duché, (the first 
chaplain of the Continental Congress, afterwards a Tory,) was under the 
influence of Boehme through his friends Wm. Law and Hen. Brooke, Jr., 
and seems to have been instrumental in securing the reprinting (by Chr. 
Sauer, of Germantown) of several works by Bromley, Law, Hartley and 
others of the school. 

+The Mystics were very generally on the liberal and progressive side 
in matters of science and even of dogmatic theology. They were often 
closely allied with the Cartesian theologians of Holland; their bete noir 
was never heresy, but coldness, lack of earnestness, indifference, worldli- 
ness—witness Gottfried Arnold’s Kirchen und Ketzer Historie—the first 
great attempt to whitewash all whom the orthodox had painted black 
in previous histories. 

On the other hand the savans were generally friendly to the Mystics. 
Robert Boyle and the great Anatomist Schwammerdam were friends 
and disciples of Antoinette Bourignon. Sir Isaac Newton was a student 
of Jacob Boehme, and large extracts from his books were found after 
death among the papers of the philosopher. Law charges him with 
borrowing the doctrine of gravitation from J. B. 
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escape the terrible devastation of Wurtemburg by the French 
in 1689. He withdrew to Hamburg, which, like most free cities, 
was comparatively tolerant of strange opinions, and there con- 
tinued his work of preaching and publishing, gathering a small 
congregation of like-minded persons around him, among whom a 
Dr. Horbius was the most notable. New persecutions arose, and 
the results of his preaching disappointed him, for * he resolved 
to leave behind ungrateful Europe, and with his dear wife and 
children to take ship over the sea in company with the forty 
brothers and sisters who, driven by persecution from Hamburg, 
withdrew to Pennsylvania.”* Here we have the John Robinson 
of a new Pilgrim-church, with his little flock turning wistful eyes 
across the untried deep. Pennsylvania was naturally their land 
of promise. Already a considerable number of German Quakers 
under Pastorius had united with their English brethren in estab- 
lishing the colony of peace, which was at this time not yet ten 
years old. Penn himself was well known in the mystical circles 
of the Continent through his travels in Holland and Germany in 
1671 and 1677. The principles of the Quakers and those of the 
Mystics had many points in common; indeed it may be said that 
the early Quakers—in spite of their High Church principles— 
were one of the many groups of Mystics. Especially close was 
the resemblance between the Friendly doctrines and the teachings 
of Boehme ; indeed, one would risk very little in saying that the 
shoemaker of Drayton was a disciple of the shoemaker of Gor- 
litz.f More than one of the early Quakers had read the old 





* Fred, Brecklings ““ Mehrere Zeugen der Warheit,” bei Arnolds Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-Historie. Th. iv. Sect. iii. Nr. xxii. 

+ It.is very easy to be misled in such matters by a few mere resem- 
blances of thought and expression, which have no historical connection 
with each other; but on almost every page of George Fox’s “ Journal” 
will be found traces of the influence of the study of Jacob Boehme’s 
writings—a study which must have continued after Fox began to found 
the Society of Friends. Compare Fox’s words: ‘ Now was I come up 
in spirit through the flaming sword into the paradise of God,” with 
Boehme’s words: “In this anxious, sorrowful gate of true repentance, the 
Angel standeth with the fire-flaming sword, and the Virgin Bud forceth 
quite through this fire-sword into Paradise, viz., into the light.” Equally 
striking are the other expressions of Fox: “The elements and the stars 
came over me, so that in a manner I was quite clouded by it.” * * * 
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English translations of Boehme’s works, (1638-62,) before join- 
ing the Society, and some of them at least carried what they 
knew of his theosophy into their new relations. William Bayley, 
noted by several Quaker historians as an especially profound 
theologian, tells us that he had been a diligent student of J. B., 
and in some of his Quaker books there crop out several of the 
most curious views held by the latter—as in regard to the bi-sex- 
ual Adam in the first creation.* Behmenist and Quaker alike 
insisted on the inward work of the Spirit, the necessity of a direct 
divine illumination, of Christ formed within and apprehended by 
immediate faith, rather than believed on as an historical person- 
age; both rejected the use of the sword, and of merely secular 
learning, and insisted on simplicity in dress and speech. To both 
the Apocalyptic Church of Philadelphia was a favorite ideal of 
society and the church—the one calling by that name the private 
conventicles in which they met for worship and edification ; the 
other fixing the same name upon the great American city which 
they founded. If there was any marked difference between the two 
systems, it arose mainly from the great personal contrast between 
Fox and Boehme—between the strong, practical, fearless English- 
man, and the meek, dreamy, patient, thoughtful German. 

To Pennsylvania the little company of Behmenists naturally 
turned their eyes, but their leader was destined to see it only by 
the eye of hope. Zimmermann had already taken leave of Breck- 
ling at Amsterdam, and of such as he knew among the great host 
of mystics, millenarians and dreamers from Germany, France, 
Denmark, &c., with which the tolerant city was favored, and re- 








“He showed me that the physicians were out of the wisdom of God, by 
which the creatures are made; and so knew not their virtues, because 
they were out of the Word of Wisdom by which they were made.” * * * 
“These things come to be opened in me.” Especially notable are Fox’s 
words: “TI saw also that there was an ocean of darkness and death; but 
an infinite ocean of light and love, which flowed over the ocean of dark- 
ness. In that also I saw the infinite love of God, and had great open- 
ings.” The two oceans are the first and the second of Boehme’s “ Three 
Principles””—the Principle of darkness, fire, wrath and anguish, and the 
Principle of love, light, sweetness and softness. In the first the creature 
exists; by union with the second it is saved. 

*See especially “The Life of Enoch Again Revived,” in his Works, 
pp. 101-8. Phila. Edition. 1830. 
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turned to Rotterdam, where he died soon after, ending a toilsome, 
troubled life. But the little company, after gathering round the 
grave of their leader, set on their journey, sailing first for Eng- 
land. Zimmermann’s wife and children were generously cared for 
by “ good hearts,” and sent out with the rest. 

Of the colonists five stand out from the rest as men of letters, 
Magister Peter Schiffer, Magister Daniel Falckner, Magister 
Johann Kelpius, Johann Seelig and Heinrich Bernhard Koester. 
‘alckner and Kelpius* especially deserve notice, as the principal 
leaders in the future fortunes of the party. Kelpius was only in 
his twenty-first year, but seemed marked out by his character as 
the spiritual guide of the rest—a man of middle size, considera- 
ble mental power, but deficient in will and energy. A native of 
Siebenburgen, he had been a graduate of the University at Helm- 
stadt, the seat of the Syncretist movement for the union of the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches, and in some published dispu- 
tations had taken the Mystical side in the long controversy as to 
the lawfulness of the use of heathen philosophy in Christian 
schools. 

The voyage to London began January 7, 1694, and on the 13th 
of the following February they sailed for Pennsylvania in the 
Sarah Maria of Good Hope, commanded by a Captain Tanne. 
The voyage was long and at times stormy, as is seen by a Latin 
diary of Kelpius, preserved among the Wister papers. For two 
weeks they lay at the Downs, for five at Plymouth, and not until 
the 15th of April were they finally at sea. Their enforced leisure 
was spent by Kelpius and his comrades in pious exercises, and in 
writing to friends of their own way of thinking in various parts 
of Europe. During the voyage they were several times in danger 
of capture by hostile war-ships, in spite of the services of an 
English war-ship that acted as convoy. On the 12th of June, 
the day of an eclipse, they reached the coast of Virginia, and on 
the 24th landed at Philadelphia. 

The site chosen for their new settlement by the majority, at 





* From this point we are especially indebted to two articles written for 
Der Deutsche Pioneer of Cincinnati, by Dr. Oswald Seidensticker of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr.8., besides a large acquaintance with 
the general subject, has had access to papers and letters by Kelpius and 
others in the possession of the Wister family. 
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least, of the Behmenists, was the beautiful woods on the Wissa- 
hickon, half a mile from the Schuylkill, to the west of the settle- 
ment of their Quaker brethren at Germantown. It was not so 
much an eye for the beautiful that led them thither, as their taste 
for the Apocalyptic. Were they not the persecuted remnant, 
flying from a wicked world and its enmities? Was not their 
flight a fulfilment of the vision of Patmos, whose closing scenes 
of glory and judgment were even now impending over an unfaith- 
ful Christendom? In this spirit they called their little settle- 
ment “the Woman in the Wilderness,” (das Weib in der Wueste ;) 
Rev. xii. 14. The near approach of the day of judgment,ren- 
dered the acquisition of earthly possessions a wearisome folly. 
Unlike their shrewd Quaker and Mennonite brethren of, Ger 
mantown, they cared nothing for the things of this world. -Bven 
its relationships were repudiated, especially the married state. 
Boehme denied the existence of sex in Adam as at first created. 
To him the separation into sexes was the beginning of the apos- 
tasy. Some, at least, of his followers, (in their striving after 
Adamic perfection, and forgetting their master’s example,) adopted 
the view that marriage in itself was a defilement, following the 
views of some obscure Medizval sects and anticipating those of 
the Shakers. With this they associated others in regard to a 
spiritual marriage of the individual soul to Christ,* borrowed 
from St. Bernard and other popular writers on ascetic topics, 
which made all earthly marriages a rival and an obstacle to this 
higher and divine relation. The new colony, therefore, was sim- 
ply to wait the Bridegroom’s coming, not to extend its possessions, 
or to multiply and replenish the earth. Yet they were not alto- 
gether idle in the wilderness; the little that their simple life 
needed had to be provided by their own labor; huts were erected 
as shelter from the winter’s severity, which far surpassed that of 
their native Germany; manifold religious exercises took up a 
large part of their time, and Kelpius, at least, was employed in an 
extensive spiritual correspondence with persons in various parts 
of the country, from Delaware to Long Island. A number of 





*This view, though held by many Catholic doctors, by individual 
Protestants of every class, and in one form by the Deist F. W. Newman, 
is not in the Scriptures. See Ludlow’s “ Woman’s Work in the Church,” 
Appendix C, 
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these epistles are still preserved in the Wister Papers, but they 
are not light reading. They contain a few references to histori- 
cal circumstances, and their mysticism is not of that noble, poetic 
type which interests even ordinary readers in the letters of Fen- 
elon and Boehme. Besides these prose writings, he evidently 
spent much time and no little toil in the composition of mystical 
hymns,* but his opposition to heathenism was evidently carried 
so far that he had no intimacy with Apollo or the Muses. The 
fire of genius that lights up the hymns of the Mystics, Scheffler, 
Arnold, Tersteegen and Hahn, is wanting in his verbose para- 
phrases of the Song of Solomon. Nor was his literary activity 
confined to America. Three letters in the Wister Papers are 
addressed to a John Deichmann, in London, and one to Dr. John 
Fabritius, in the University of Helmstadt. From Frederick Breck- 
ling we learn that “Henry Bernhard Coester, Daniel Falckner, 
John Kelpius and Magister Peter Scheffer, with others who went to 
Pennsylvania, sent over to us from America, letters and writings 
describing their valiant fight of faith, and how they were assailed 
by all the sects there, for holding fast to the liberty that is in 
Christ.’”’ These last expressions indicate that their eccentric 
proceedings did not escape harsh comment, and that their rela- 
tions to other religious parties were not always of the pleasantest 
kind. Kelpius himself criticizes others very freely. He describes 
them as crying: “ Here is the temple of the Lord! Here the 
Catholic Church of Christ! Here the Orthodox Evangelicals! 
[?. e., the Lutherans.] Here the Election of Grace! Here the 
regenerate Baptized! Tere the People of God that walk in the 
Light!’ His Helmstadtish Syncretism called for a Church that 
should combine what was good in all parties, and for that he 
looked to the impending Millennium. ‘Each has something 
peculiar to it that closely resembles the picture of perfec- 
tion, and that the rest lack; the others, again, something 
that it lacks. For all that, each glorifies itself as the best and 
most beautiful among all these wives, and the last will have her- 
self to be the only Dove,’ &c. Kelpius here touches on the High 
Churchism of the early Quakers, which divided them from all 
the other Mystics, leading them to deny the validity of any min- 





* These are in the possession of Mr. Abraham H. Cassell. Three of 
them were printed in a collection published by Peter Leibert in 1788. 
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istry or Church order but their own.* To Professor Fabritius, 
Kelpius writes of the Quakers: “The great mass of them are as 
worldly-minded as any of the great parties could be, and were 
any one to closely examine their entire membership in regard to 
some points of religion, it would turn out to be the case with 
them as with others: Quot capita tot sensus,as I myself have 
found by trial at various times.’’ They retorted by calling him a 
Jesuit, basing the charge on his celibacy. The Episcopal Church 
pleased him best of all, by its toleration: “If any among them 
has an opinion of his own, as about Universalism, or the Millen- 
nium, or the state of the soul after death, he is not straightway 
put out of the synagogue on that account.” For himself, he 
“could as little agree with the Damnamus of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as with the Anathema of the Council of Trent, albeit he 
knew himself to be free from the errors denounced.” 

But spiritual and ecclesiastical matters were not his only con- 
cern. The Frankfort Company, organized by his Mystical and 
Friendly brethren and others in Germany, for the promotion of 
emigration to America, commanded his services. At home, 
Peterson (the great Universalist) and Ueberfeld (Boelme’s editor) 
were connected with this Company, and in its interest Daniel 
Falckner left the Church in Wilderness for a time and returned 
to Europe, where he published, at Leipsic, in 1702, a sort of 
Emigrant’s Guide to Pennsylvania, under the title Curieuse 
Nachricht von Pennsylvania in Norden America.t Tired, it 
would seem, of answering the same set of questions again and 
again, as put by successive groups of possible emigrants, he 
printed a sort of catechism, covering all the points of interest 
that occurred or had been suggested to him. The character of 
the questions show to what classes he looked for settlers—the 
Separatists, Mystics, Millenarians and Universalists of Germany. 
The larger part of the book is taken up with a description of the 
habits of “the Wildmen ”’—the Indians, and the possibility of 
their conversion by the example of a living, fervent Christianity, is 





* So sharp was the antagonism, that Breckling writes of four Holstein- 
ers that “at first they, like many others, fell in with the Quakers, and 
then discovered their false ground and light by the help of Tauler’s 
writings, and so went out from them to God.” 

+ “Careful Account of Pennsylvania in North America.” There is a 
copy of this rare little book in the Library of Historical Society. 
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anxiously discussed.* He declares that among all parties in the 
new colony there was a general expectation of the speedy Re- 
storation or Renewal of all Things, but declares the spirit of 
sect was just as strong in Pennsylvania as in Germany. From 
these high matters he stoops to the most homely details in 
regard to emigration, describing the voyage and the necessary 
provision for it, yet mixing all with pious exhortation and advice. 
The book is as strange a medley of matters as ever came from 
prolific Leipsic. On his return he seems to have settled at the 
place called Falekner’s Swamp, in Montgomery county, instead of 
joining the Church on the Wissahickon. Possibly he came back 
at the head of a party of settlers. 

The head of the Church in the Wilderness was not destined to 
long life. In 1704 he died, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, as 
he sat in his little garden surrounded by his followers. His life 
was doubtless shortened by his residence in a cave twelve by nine 
feet, protected in front by a little hut, in which his last years 
were spent. Yet his portrait shows him well-clad and looking 
comfortable, and his letters show that his literary and spiritual 
labors were lightened by instrumental music. It was ramored 
he possessed the “Stone of Wisdom,” but had flung it into the 
Schuylkill before his death. With him certainly died the bond that 
held together his little company, who had begun to fall away and 
join the other settlements even in his life-time. The few who 
remained gathered around John Seelig, who became their new head 
and leader, succeeding also to the name of * The Hermit,” and as 
late as 1721 they still occupied the ridge above the Wissahickon. 
In 1744 Seelig died, leaving little property besides an edition of 
the works of Boehme. 

Of the other followers of Kelpius, Conrad Matthai, a Swiss 
proselyte, attempted an active propagandism of the Mystical doc- 
trines, but with little success. Dying, he left to his generous 
friend, John Wiister, (the founder of the Wister family,) the 
manuscripts which enable us to trace the early history of the 
little settlement, and besought him to bury him at the feet of his 





* The Mystics were among the first Protestants that undertook the work 
of Foreign Missions. Such was the Baron of Wels, who left his estate 
and honors, to labor in the West Indies and afterwards in Surinam. So 
too the early Quakers. 
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master—Kelpius. Christopher Witt, another proselyte, survived 
till 1765, when he left sixty pounds sterling to the young Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. He possessed a large library of Mystical 
and scientific books, and was popularly regarded as a magician 
and an astrologist. So died away the Church in the Wilderness, 
commemorated only by the Hermit’s Spring, Hermit’s Lane and 
the Hermitage property, that mark the site of the experiment. 
With its death, Ephrata became the centre and Conrad Bessel the 
head of the Mysticism of German Pennsylvania. 
Rosert Eviis THOMPSON. 








THE FUNCTIONS OF THE POET AND OF 
POETRY IN MODERN TIMES. 


Owi1ne to the misinterpretation of the term, poetry has by 
many, from ages the most remote, been ranked among the orna- 
mental rather than the useful arts; but if we study and analyze 
more deeply its meaning and purpose, we find it to be the oldest 
and most excellent of the fine arts; the first fixed form in lan- 
guage; the earliest perpetuation of thought. It was also the 
first means used to impress upon mankind lessons of wisdom ; to 
promulgate heroic deeds of valor, and even to define the bounds 
of legal liberty. It existed before prose in history, description 
in painting, melody in music and imagery in sculpture; com- 
bining, indeed, the essence of all four; presenting the facts of 
history in most winsome manner, painting by vivid words, sooth- 
ing by its melodious rhythm, and bringing before us images of as 
perfect grace and purity as the sculptor ever redeemed from the 
solid block of marble. Even in this present advanced age, comes 
to us the echo of the old protest against poetry taking precedence 
in literary effort, numbers still declaring it the vehicle of mere 
sentimental enthusiasm, fit only for weak minds incapable of 
digesting stronger food, instead of seeing in it that which min- 
isters to the soul’s highest need. Philip Sydney, in the days of 
Elizabeth, declared: “It is not rhyming and versing that makes 
a poet, (no more than a long gown maketh an advocate, who, 
though he pleadeth in armor, should be an advocate and no sol- 
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dier,) but is that joining notable images of virtues, vices, or what 
else, with that delightful teaching, which must be the right 
describing note to know a poet by.” So in these times of the 
nineteenth century, is it necessary to erect a defence against the 
many attacks upon the useful and high mission of poetry, and 
on the rampart proclaim, what the real poet and real poetry has 
to do with us. 

The true poet must breathe somewhat of his own inspiration 
into the soul of his individual reader, until he carries him along 
to the grand standpoint from whence he himself received grand 
visions of truth and beauty; gently constraining that reader to 
feel the same emotion, to see with the same mental eye, to think with 
the same profound desire to extract the hidden meaning of life— 
almost, for the time, making him lose his own identity by living 
in the inner life of the poet. Thus do these pleasant teachings 
lift from the rut and monotonous routine of a dull or sensuous 
way, a famished and weary soul, the laws of affinity claiming for 
that soul something higher and better for refreshment than the 
utilitarian detail as usually presented in the daily walk of life. 
Influenced by the magnetic power of his more gifted brother, the 
poet, the spirit of one so imbued is refreshed and strengthened 
by the atmosphere into which it has been elevated, bringing back 
to the old toil somewhat of the light of this higher life, to shed 
its radiance and be as a lamp to illumine his future way. For 
not only does the poet profess to entertain, but also to present 
life’s duties so attractively that even the sternest of them become 
possessed with a before unknown charm. Like’ to the bright 
scintillation in the dark cavern, like the twining of the ivy about 
‘the old trunk, like the bursting forth of the germ from the decayed 
nut, so when the soul seems most in the shadow of the burden of life, 
can the true poet tinge and irradiate the cloud till it becomes 
luminous with the light of the great truths which his pure, 
spiritual vision has brought him. It is not alone the glowing 
images, the felicitous language and the sublime, terrific or delight- 
ful emotions with which the modern poet captivates, enchains or 
surprises his listeners; these must bring with them a power to 
agitate the hitherto silent world of thought, to awaken the sleep- 
ing imagination, that, as the hand-maiden of the poet, she may 
step forth bearing the taper to reveal and extend his pleasant 
pictures. Thus the poet is the suggester of thought, presenting 
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the lens through which may be seen the vista which leads to 
truths resting upon eternity itself. With the man of right feeling, 
the longer he dwells upon and the oftener he returns to the strain 
that first transported him, he will find every faculty of his soul 
exercised anew in a new way, deepening one feeling, rendering 
perception more subtly acute to grasp for the hidden meaning of 
the author, lifting his soul with higher flights, that it may revel 
in the beauteous scenes which it is made to realize. Nature and 
truth admit of such variety of vestment that the mind never 
wearies of contemplating their many-sided glories. The soul is 
entranced by the grandeur of the thunder-storm, and rejoicingly 
goes forth to meet the first daisy of spring, awed by the immensity 
of the overwhelming waves of ocean and charmed with the rip- 
pling of the mountain stream. Truth, too, grand in its oneness 
and sublime simplicity, presents itself in many forms to meet the 
yearnings of many hearts. This is the poet’s highest function, to 
unwrap the outer covering, to seek and find the inner truth of which 
every material thing is but the sign and symbol. What new phase 
nature presents to us under his skilful analysis, and how the 
minutiz which before escaped a passing notice, now becomes 
pregnant with wisdom and marvellously suggestive in the realm 
of thought! The proof of the true poet is the effectiveness of his 
work, which work is to lift man to a higher plane of thought and 
feeling, and which result readily distinguishes him from the poet 
of shallow and false conception—the one offering the truly nour- 
ishing food of life, the other, the simply sweet, acceptable for the 
passing moment, but soon to clog. The words of the one 
illumine, those of the other but dazzle. The one is a steady star, 
a reflector to diffuse the glory of heaven; the other a passing 
meteor, a flash, to leave the soul in but greater darkness. The 
sacred hours of man’s life are those when he ‘“‘ communes with his 
own heart and is still;’’ when he steps aside from the busy walks 
of life, from its sensual pleasures, its perplexities and oppressions, 
and entering into the quiet chamber of his soul, seeks to know 
the purpose of his life in all its varied phases. Here, oftentimes 
comes the sublime teaching of the poet, his vision cleared by 
light from above, to penetrate the dark labyrinth, to transform 
the evil into the good, the message of darkness into an angel of 
light. The man who cultivates within himself an appreciation of 
the truly poetic, has opened the windows of his soul to a light 
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and warmth which shall develop the best impulses, as well as the 
highest principles of his nature, while he who professes to ignore 
the power of poetry, shuts himself out from this fire from heaven, 
allowing the highest part of his nature to contract under the cold 
influence of intellectual speculation; though, indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the many who profess to ignore poetical 
power are not greatly under its unacknowledged influence. Take 
for example Carlyle, a man of such high attainments, who has 
given poetry so subordinate a position in the world of literary 
effort ; and yet one well acquainted with his inner life cannot but 
see how the highest poetic sentiment abounds. We have read of 
his large charity and kindly judgment of his fellow men, ever 
ready to throw the glamour of light over the sinning, reaching 
out the hand of loving fellowship to him whose soul was uttering 
the most sorrowful dirge of despair. Universal benevolence is 
the poetry of his life, and the translation of the thouglit into 
action does not lessen its true poetic nature. Beneath his intel- 
lectual force we discern that moral authority which is the most 
lofty of the elements of true poetry. ‘* Let any thing occur to put 
us above ourselves, any thing to excite our devotion or our love, 
any thing to call forth our courage, to awaken our pity and to 
demand the sacrifice of our own comfort or interest for the sake 
of others, then it is we experience a poetical temper and poetical 
feelings.” How good for us that the heart be ever open io every 
good influence which may descend upon it, never allowing its 
portal to be closed by the gate of selfishness or self-satisfied wis- 
dom. By looking upwards, our minds will themselves grow 
upwards, The habits of admiration and enthusiastic reverence 
for excellence, impart to ourselves a portion of the qualities 
which we admire; while by contrast, a man admitting mistrust 
and envy, indulging in habits of scorn and contempt for others, 
finds his nature withered by the baleful influence which he allows 
to enter. The true Christian poet is a strong right hand which 
is extended not only to raise the sufferer from affliction or woe, 
but to bring him into closer communion with the eternal. Thus 
may the shackles of the finite be thrown off and we walk in the 
infinite; thus may eyes that were leaden be made reflective as the 
diamond. It is very evident a great and subtle change is work- 
ing in the world; the letter is giving way more and more to the 
spirit, the spirit which is the inspiration of literature, of religion, 
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of all. Now, more than any other period of its history, do we see 
gleamings of light penetrating into the mysteries of the spirit, 
piercing and: unravelling the enigmas of the science of life. Man 
is being made more receptive for higher converse, and stands 
waiting or yearns longingly for higher meanings and clearer 
teachings. The spark must be fanned into the everlasting flame 
by the breath of inspiration, which work is the supreme function 
of poetry. God’s hand-servants are so often poets, theirs should 
be the avenue through which his Omnipotence shall shine, they 
the instruments to demonstrate that more subtle representation 
of truth which the age and times require. 

The mental world is divided into three great classes: the 
finely organized, sympathetic, appreciative minds; the superficial 
minds, pleased with melody of diction and prettiness of senti- 
ment; and those satisfied with little more than the satisfaction 
of the simple physical life. 

To the first class poetry speaks in its highest language, and 
breathes its most powerful influence. The organization of some 
minds makes them to hunger, with exceeding want, for a some- 
thing which cannot be found on the surface of materiality ; they 
will penetrate farther, deeper, and grasp that which lies hidden 
within the tangible. They would learn its meaning and what 
it symbolizes in the higher life of the soul. “ Every thing exists 
because a creative, causative power and principle is within it, 
and fills it, and in this way makes it what it is.’ The poet’s 
most delightful and largest field of labor is with those who bring 
to him a sympathetic heart, desiring to be led by his noble 
explorations, and consequent high teachings. Such are his true 
children. To them he is comforter, soul-friend, father. In his 
communion with them his words do not fall on barren ground 
and the stony soil of prejudice, to be lost by narrowness of 
vision and hardness of heart, but upon soil made receptive by 
gleams of insight into the grander meanings of life; for “to him 
that hath, shall be given.” “Let the light of true poetry 
fall upon a blade of grass, an insect, or a dew-drop, and they 
shine with the glory of omnipotence.” So things of this world, 
transfigured and made holy by the loftier perception, become 
rounds in the ladder by which those who seek with this yearning 
heart, shall mount upward and onward evermore. The truly 
poetic mind can grasp and wield the meaning of life, extract- 
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ing its true essence, transforming, transfiguring, sanctifying. The 
effective poet should also combine within himself that power of 
understanding the different classes of men, that while he reaches 
the depth of the more earnest characters, he attracts the atten- 
tion and exerts an influence over the superficial thinkers. The 
Christian poet can evenclaim greater inspiration by his constant 
and closer intercourse and communion of spirit with the Source 
of all that is great or beautiful, with most eloquent expression, 
placing before those who wait to hear, the theme of immortality: 
declaring unto them God as the embodiment of all that is grand 
and glorious. God’s preacher guides his own special flock to 
heaven. God’s poet points the way to every sect and tribe—thus, 
in his wider range, having an opportunity for addressing himself 
more universally to mankind, carrying within him a power, the 
value of which no man can compute, and which exercises itself 
upon all that longing for the infinite and spiritual, which exists, 
to a greater or less degree, in the hearts of each one of us. No 
matter how great may be the amount of a man’s earthly posses- 
sions, truly the soul finds not its life in them, except by perceiv- 
ing and appropriating the comfort and beauty which they typify. 
True poetry is a means, not an end: a means to a good which 
should ever be the end. 

The skill of the most accomplished musician cannot awaken 
harmony from an imperfect instrument; nor can the breathings 
of the poet find an echo within the hearts of a people unless they 
be true, and somewhat attuned to his spirit. A superficial mind 
is evidently an imperfect mind: false in its construction, the 
word of truth strikes not there the accordant note by which to 
assert itself, and is lost to that soul by finding there nothing re- 
sponsive. Yet we should not say that even upon these the poet’s 
most gracious gift is lost, for while we look and listen in vain for 
the answering echo to be given by chords that seem lacking in 
that wonderful instrument—the human soul—yet other chords 
vibrate, filling the surrounding air with tuneful emotion, diffusing 
their atoms to make up the great aggregate of the harmony of 
creation; and so, acted upon and re-acting, the circle of their 
magical influence is widened—we cannot say how far. Who can 
compute the soul-work which shall be accomplished, even in and 
by those who seem yet to catch but partial sounds of the great 
anthems of life? Narrative and dramatic poetry contain within 
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themselves abundant element to attract all. The narrative style, 
embracing every variety of metrical story, from the lofty epic to 
the lowly ballad ; the dramatic, being a form of poetry with such 
semblance to the language and intercourse of humanity, as, when 
skilfully constructed, to vividly present the varied passions and 
actions of the drama of real life—its every-day talks, its every- 
day characters, its every-day weal and woe. Here the meta- 
physical appears in the garb of life’s romances, oftentimes so 
modestly hidden, that it reveals itself only to the penetrating 
mental eye, habituated to seek its treasures beneath the easily 
apprehended surface. So the poet throws out the fibres of his 
heart to embrace in their hold the natures of the mass, and by 
that loving grasp draws them closer to himself—amusing, refresh- 
ing, instructing—by that silent influence bringing about within 
them a revolution of thought and feeling, “renewing a right 
spirit” to appreciate the mysterious blessing enwrapt in some of 
life’s hard details. As the “ philosopher’s stone’? was said to 
convert all things into gold, so the poet’s touch crowns with 
speaking beauties that which has been hitherto voiceless and 
repellant. We sometimes find that a man of moderate talent can 
better adapt himself to the comprehension of the superficial, than 
he whose high genius transports him into a world beyond their 
reach, and whose development of great spiritual mysteries the 
mass is not yet ready to accept. Both best win their way by 
that grand 
Simplicity, which 
Is nature’s first step and the last of art. 

We cannot but acknowledge it to be a difficult task that he 
who so deals with the imagination should greatly influence persons 
seemingly satisfied with the simple satisfaction of the purely 
physical wants of life. Such minds are so imbued with the 
maxims of utility, that it is next to heresy to place the intangi- 
ble before the material, for in them is neither the imagination to 
respond or the appreciation to comprehend. Yet we would 
scarcely like to declare that the spirit of divinity is so smothered 
in any human breast that no place is found for the love of the 
beautiful, which beautiful, in all its expressions, is the poetry of 
life. Though men may disregard the form of words and cast 
them to one side as unacceptable, the principle of truth, the 
essence, still remains and must wield its influence, even though 
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unacknowledged by those influenced. The poet can then but 
present the grand problems and solutions as they have been 
taught to himself, discovering the wonderful meaning of life, 
leaving the great truths to work out their own mission. Could 
this class of humanity be made to feel how the dull and com- 
monplace things of to-day could be irradiated by the subtly 
penetrating intelligence of the poet teacher, they would find the 
cloud, that at times rests so heavily, scattered by those rays of 
light, which not only give the silver lining, but transform the 
whole by their magic power. If they could but seek resolutely 
the true and indestructible value that lies hidden in the petty and 
wearisome incidents with which we are conversant, they would 
know a joy which life before has never given. They falsely esti- 
mate poetry as fiction with sources easily exhausted, having yet 
to learn that it is the highest order of facts, whose springs are 
everlasting. 

Unfortunately, humanity is frequently averse to the accept- 
ance of the maxims of wisdom which the poet would lay down. 
Thrift and money-making are too often the paramount and 
absorbing ideas, which exclude for the time the consideration of 
the soul, and thus man, under such influence, glides, perhaps 
imperceptibly, into the practice of gross materialism, forgetting 
that every beautiful ideal of art is an effect produced by the 
poetry of that art. The true poet’s chief aim must be not so 
much to gain applause as to present a good; not so much to 
elevate himself as his fellow-creatures; and while he adapts the 
expression of his truths to the comprehension of the times, the 
truths themselves must be such as shall endure beyond his pre- 
sent generation ; so shall his good extend itself, thus perpetuating 
the theme and its expresser. The profoundness of Shakespeare, 
the melody of Burns, the genial humor of Swift, the pathos of 
Hood, are but varied expressions of the same great genius. “No 
amount of pretty, beautiful, tender, elegant verse can constitute 
its author a mighty singer.” There may be beauty in the man- 
ner, but the life, the being, the soul of the words is not in their 
utterance, but in the thought which lies hidden within them. 
Poetry, to be worthy of men, must be large, liberal, sincere, and 
unless it deal with the full life of man, his inner and outer exist- 
ence, it is but as a toy to amuse for the time. 

There are certain poets, forgetting their true mission, whose 
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words, like the enchanting serpent, clothed about with beautiful 
and glittering texture, so commend themselves to the admiration 
of certain natures, that thoughts which, in their nakedness, 
would, even to such natures, be revolting, are presented with 
such a gloss of false beauty to work their subtle poison, that the 
evil is accepted as a good until its fruits do show themselves. 
When a poet thus dishonors his talent, he scarce deserves the 
name, for, surrendering the higher call of his life, he debases his 
mission by giving his genius to the service of vice. Swinburne 
is an example of such defalcation, whose undenied powers have 
been sadly prostrated by ministering to man’s lowest nature. 
What is more sad than such perversion of a mighty influence, 
scattering death instead of life to the soul, binding it close to the 
earthly, transient and perishing. 

Poets rule posterity, not by deeds of martial glory, neither by 
statesman-like foresight in the directing of governments, but by 
the breathing, permeating influence of their soul-revelations, 
hanging their lovely garlands here and there, over and among 
the rough places of life, to render man happier in every generation. 
Andis it not a God-like mission to plant the seed which shall 
bring the fruits of love and joy? “to give gladness for sorrow, 
joy for mourning?” The recorded thoughts and teachings of 
these benefactors, or, at times, scourges of their species, are 
swiftly passing along the pathways of life, upon the length and 
breadth of the earth, blessing or cursing the people of succeeding 
ages, and perpetuating the righteousness’or aggravating the guilt 
of man, whose bones shall perish in the sepulchre, but whose 
souls shall live throughout eternity. Thus they hold the fearful 
responsibility of a perilous talent, who can invent, combine and 
fix with inseparable union, words, thoughts and images, to make 
more palpable life’s present and future, and give those words 
motion, like that of the planets, not to cease “ till the heavens 
be dissolved, and the earth, with the works therein, be burnt up.” 

To the thoughtful, earnest man, things kneel submissively, 
holding the cup overflowing with a new truth, from which he 
drinks, receiving the nectar-drops of a new life. How gratifying 
to present to the lips of his thirsting brother traveller the same 
satisfying portion, and in such manner realize the blessedness of 
ministering. To the poet, nothing can be useless; mountain and 
valley, prairie and desert, nature in its luxuriance and in its 
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sterility, the rippling stream and the mighty ocean, the budding 
blossom and the most majestic tree, in all, there lies a secret 
charm for the poet to apprehend and to teach. Let him be 
watchful in every kingdom, everywhere gathering and garnering 
ideas for the enforcement or decoration of moral and religious 
truth, for he who knows most will have most power. The know- 
ledge of nature is only half the task of the poet; he must well 
explore the realm of humanity, gaining knowledge of its varied 
passions and their relation to each other and their effect upon 
the life of man. He must write as the interpreter of nature, the 
legislator of all mankind, and as presiding over the thoughts 
and manners of future generations, superior to time and place, 
for in the end the external and internal shall harmonize. This 
is the grand climax of the poet’s work. CHARLES CARVER. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


* Wuicn State did you like best?” said the writer to a member 
of one of those numerous excursion parties that have been taking 
a look at the great West and the States that lie nearer home. 
“ Well, sir, Kansas is a fine, rolling country, full of splendid farm- 
land; Missouri is beautiful and rich, and will be a great common- 
wealth ; but when we got back into the Alleghanies and across 
them, we said among ourselves that we wouldn’t give the old 
Keystone State for any one of them.” 

This will be the opinion of any unprejudiced observer who 
looks a bit deeper than the surface of things and has respect to 
the elements of enduring prosperity and social well-being. We 
wouldn’t give the Keystone State for any one of them! We may 
even pass by, in the estimate, the mineral wealth that makes all 
the Atlantic and Lake States her dependencies, and look simply 
at the agricultural side of the Commonwealth. The products of 
the surface are the full complement of the wealth below it. Every 
thing needful to the comfort of man is grown or produced within 
her borders, and might be produced in suflicient quantity to meet 
all her wants. 
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Pennsylvania is the central point of American agriculture, 
the centre of substantial comfort and plenty. The States to 
the north and east are mostly bare and bleak in comparison with 
her rich soil. The New England farmer is thin and spare of bulk 
because he is fed on salt fish and pork, with no over-abundance 
of either. He has to look sharp after every chip and scrap, because 
he lives on a churlish soil and in a bleak climate. This Darwinian 
“ struggle for existence ” has made the Yankee what he is—has 
given him the keen visage, the prominent nose and sharp eye of 
his tribe; has taught him those “smart” business habits that 
earn him the contempt of more favored neighbors. The rural 
New Yorker has dwelt under the blight of free trade influences. 
Few or no manufactures are spread over the Commonwealth; the 
farmer’s work has been raising grain for export from his own 
neighborhood to far distant markets; year after year he has gone 
on taking away the fatness of the land without making any return 
to it, until he begins to find the proverb true: “ Always taking 
out and never putting in comes to the bottom of the meal-tub.” 
Land around Albany that once produced forty bushels of wheat . 
to the acre, now yields little over one-fourth of that amount. But 
the New York farmer is learning. He is getting over his old; 
prejudice about the damp lands of the creek bottoms, and by 
drainage is reclaiming poor pasturage into first-class wheat fields. 
He is looking over the border to see how and why his slow neigh- 
bors—the Pennsylvania Germans—are prospering where he. has. 
failed; why the tortoise has outrun the hare. .The most enter- 
prising of their agricultural editors has made a special study -of 
“Grain Farming in Eastern Pennsylvania,” inquiring why, the 
crops here have been better every year instead of worse; why.the 
strangely large barns are bursting with plenty, while the. New 
York farmer complains of “ run-out land.’ Mr. Greeley; in his. 
much ridiculed but really valuable book, has devoted a consider- 
able space to the same subject. 

In the West, there are no farms except in parts of Ohio, X&c.,, 
where Pennsylvanian settlers predominate.* What passes for a, 





* A Pennsylvanian farmer, settled in the West, is always known as. 
such by the size of his barn. Where one of these is seen across the 
prairie, the traveller from the Keystone State may look for a cordial, 
welcome in the smaller farmhouse that adjoins it. On the other hand, 
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farm in the West is more properly a factory—a pork factory, or 
wheat factory, or a hay factory, as the case may be. The large 
variety of products that characterize a true farm are wanting— 
are not even thought of. The proprietor’s chief business is to 
raise a large quantity of some one, or perhaps two articles, for a 
distant market. He has no idea of making home-comfort and 
abundance a chief end of his work. That would seem to him 
little better than.sentimental. The owner of a thousand acres of 
wheat land will live in a log house of three rooms, sit down at a 
table seldom graced with any but salt meat or game, (never with 
bread,) and ride to church on a raw-hide saddle with straw 
stirrups. The very idea of comfort is as yet beyond their mental 
grasp; that is no part of their “ main chance.” A lady of energy 
and culture, a native of Pittsburg, made a complete revolution in 
her Illinois neighborhood by teaching her circle a few common 
receipts, such as how to make wholesome yeast bread instead of 
their heavy, greasy “ biscuit.’’* 

Again, as we pass southward from our centre, we come to the 
region which is blessed with the luxuries of life and denied its 
comforts. The change is indeed gradual. The Shenandoah 
valley prolongs the abundance of the North, and the Old Dominion 
ranks as a true sister of our Commonwealth. Beyond her lie the 
sandy regions where wheat is only horse-fodder, and thin at that, 
and potatoes must be grown above ground; where the cominon 
vegetables of the North can only be grown from seed freshly 
imported; where the flowers gain in color and lose in smell; 
where the birds glow with brighter colors but possess less melody 
of song; where the fuller and larger beauties of nature are com- 
pensated for by the lassitude and weakness of man. In whichever 
direction we turn, we have reason to be proud of our own “ goodly 
heritage ;”’ to rejoice that “the lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places ’’—in the centre of comfort, prosperity and plenty. 

Not less striking has been the position of the Commonwealth 
as a political centre. It may be the boast of some States that 





an Illinois farmer can scarcely believe his eyes as he rides through 
eastern Pennsylvania and northern New Jersey and notes the compara- 
tive size of the farmer’s own house and those in which his stock and 
crops are lodged. 

* So called because it would need twice as much cooking as it gets. 
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they have led in the march of ideas in the national history ; of 
others, that they have held on with most pertinacity to what was 
excellent and worth preserving in the past. It is hers, that she 
has been at all times the most reliable exponent of the views of 
the whole nation. Where her vote has been cast, that of the 
majority of the States has gone with it, and one must go far back 
into her history to find a President of the United States that has 
been elected without her suffrage. It has considerably mitigated 
the excitement attendant upon the national election in November, 
that her choice in the previous month had already foreshadowed 
the result. In more than one instance, her word has been, by all 
parties, accepted as almost final. Her vote has always been the 
embodiment of loyalty to national traditions and institutions, 
while other parts of the Union have been the scene of threatened 
or overt rebellion, a circumstance which makes her soil a safe 
location for national property and institutions. This, of itself, 
should have been a strong argument with the national legislature 
in their recent choice of the site of a new navy yard. “ As Penn- 
sylvania goes, the Union goes :” 


Not clinging to some ancient saw; 
Not master’d by some modern term ; 
Not slow nor swift to change, but firm. 


To one political principle, she has been true under many 
changes of party and administration. She believes in protection 
to American industry. That conviction has been burnt into her 
by sore suffering from “the blessings of free trade.” She has 
seen her iron-furnaces go out on her hillsides and her factories 
close their doors in her great cities, for the sake of a theory that 
none of its advocates firmly or thoroughly believe in, or propose 
to enforce. On the other hand, she has seen years of prosperity 
and plenty, when the hammer rang ceaselessly on the anvil and 
the shuttle slackened not in the loom, and her valleys were lit up 
at midnight by the glow of melting iron. She has seen that the 
wise combination of agriculture, commerce and manufactures best 
distributes wealth through all classes of the community, building 
up many fortunes instead of a few; developing all the national 
powers instead of a part; making the nation strong, self-sufficient 
and self-reliant. 
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POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF A 
SALMON. 


IF an inquest is held before applying the knife, and the coroner 
asks “ From what cause dves this form of symmetrical propor- 
tions and glistening exterior lie before us? from a natural 
death or one of violence?” the angler replies, “a natural death.” 
“ What ?” says the coroner, “is there not « deep wound in its 
side, made by the gaff you hold in your hand, and is not the 
blood still oozing from its side?” ‘True, sir,” rejoins the 
angler, “ yet it was a natural death, though initiated in artifice 
and consummated in violence. You see, sir, this despot in his 
ocean home, this aristocrat, this bright-mailed, roving cavalier, is 
native to, and spends his summers in this river. After sur- 
mounting that pitch of three feet, he stopped just on the brink, 
as is the custom, and I essayed to break a lance with him, or 
rather, gave him an opportunity of breaking this seventeen foot 
ashen withe. So I deftly cast this bunch of fur, feather and hook 
just above, and as it swung with the current over his lair, his 
predatory nature prompted him to act the aggressor, and he 
seized it. To recover my own, we had a long contest, in which 
I vanquished him. And how could he die a more natural death 
than by an angler’s hand ?” 

Let us pause a moment in admiration over the body of this 
fresh run salmon. The substance which imparts so brilliant a 
lustre is secreted in the skin just beneath the scales, which are 
entirely transparent and corneous. The distinct line extending 
from the upper portion of the gill-cover to the root of the tail is 
formed by perforations in the centre of those scales. Why these 
perforations? Take off one of the scales and you will find upon 
the inner surface, almost invisible without a microscope, a minute 
tube which penetrated the skin. It is a branch of a larger duct 
originating in the glands of the head, where a mucous substance— 
such is the theory—is secreted, and transmitted along the body 
through the apertures in the scales of the medial or lateral line, 
thus forming a lubricating coat of slime, defending the skin from 
the action of the water. The main tube is plainly to be seen on 
cutting a fresh run salmon transversely. 

Beginning at the head is also a thick, tough cord, somewhat 
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flattened, buried in the muscles, and running down to the anterior 
portion of the large dorsal fin; then commencing posteriorly, it 
continues and crops out in the cartilaginous projection called the 
adipose fin, thus forming a somewhat ornamental terminus. 

Between the skin and muscles—or pink-tinted flesh, as most per- 
sons see it—from head to tail, encircling the body, there is an elastic 
tissue filled with gelatinous fat, somewhat like the blubber of a 
whale, though in smaller proportion. This tissue grows thinner 
as summer and autumn pass and the days and nights of procrea- 
tion come on. In it is stored the aliment which it acquired on 
its marine feeding-grounds and which sustains its gradually 
wasting body for long months. For, as before stated, it does not 
feed in the river, no food ever having been found in its stomach 
there. 

We will boil the half of this salmon presently in our camp- 
kettle, and between the flakes of flesh will find a thick curd; an 
evidence of high condition. This is probably the connecting tissue, 
dissolved at first by moderate heat, then, like other albuminous 
liquids, coagulated in further boiling. This also wastes away as 
the season advances and the roe and milt are proportionately 
developed. 

Let us consider the motors of this rapid swimmer and wonder- 
ful vaulter. First of all comes the pectoral fins, projecting from 
the humeral bones, and which may be said to be analogous to the 
armsin man. These, with the ventrals half way down, and the 
caudal or tail, are its propellers. The caudal, which in a fish of 
sixteen pounds and thirty-three inches long, has a spread of nine 
inches, is many times more powerful than all the other fins com- 
bined. It is moved sometimes as a sculling oar, acts as a rudder, 
and is the chief power in leaping a fall; a depth of water below 
being necessary, in order that the salmon may acquire impetus, 
as a boy takes a run to make his best jump. The caudal is also 
sometimes mischievously used in slapping at a fly on the surface, 
and thus, in rare instances, the salmon is hooked, as the trout is, 
in or near the tail, by the angler’s counterfeit. If we observe a 
fish in an aquarium, we will find that the pectoral fins are used 
alternately, and sometimes with backward motion; the object 
appearing to be to keep the body in a fixed position for the 
time. 

The anal and large dorsal serve to keep the body on “an even 
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keel.” The second dorsal, which, as before stated, is adipose, 
and is a distinguishing characteristic of the Salmonide, appears 
to be entirely useless to its possessor, although it is frequently 
used, by punching a hole in it, or slitting, or clipping it off, to note 
the growth of the fish. 

We take off the head, and, opening it beneath, find a series of 
leaflets called gills, suspended on arches termed “os hyodes.” 
Each leafiet is covered with a tissue of innumerable blood-vessels, 
The water drawn into the mouth in breathing passes out through 
the gill-covers, and the air in the water acts on the blood, which 
is constantly impelled from the heart through the gills. The 
venous blood, after being changed into arterial by its contact 
with the air, passes into the arterial trunk, under the spine, 
and is dispersed through the body by diminishing blood-vessels, 
again to return by veins to the heart. For this reason, the blood 
of a fish is always cold; sometimes beneath the temperature of 
the water it inhabits. 

Immediately beneath the back-bone is the air-bladder, divided 
into two lobes, which, by expansion or contraction, assist the 
fish in rising or sinking, or in maintaining any desired elevation 
in the water. Thus in still water, as a net is drawn in, the bub- 
bles on the surface are a sure indication of the catch, as the fish 
instinctively discharge air that they may sink to the bottom. In 
connection with the gills, the air-bladder is analogous to the 
lungs in land vertebrates. The gills are exceedingly tender. If 
the angler’s hook pierces them in the slightest manner, a bleed- 
ing at the lungs, as it may be called, is a sure cause of death. 

The.stomach and viscera, as will appear to the most careless 
observer, are simple. The former is crooked abruptly, and the 
food, after passing the turn, is.always decomposed. In predatory 
species, the tail of a victim may be in the throat, while the head 
is gradually being dissolved in the anterior portion of the stomach 
of the captor. 

No one ever sees a salmon, after it enters its river, with a pro- 
tuberant belly—as we frequently see a pike or a perch—unless it 
be in autumn, when the female is heavy with spawn. The cavity 
in a salmon is exceedingly small, and the flesh on the belly of one 
of twelve pounds, when in condition, is at least an inch thick. 
Thus, with its small head, it probably gives more edible food for its 
weight than any other animal. There is hardly a pound of offal in 
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a fish of the weight just named. Unlike other fish, which are con- 
sidered light food, a pound of its flesh is estimated to contain as 
much nutriment as a pound of beef. On the river, the angler 
soon becomes cloyed and tired of it. 

The timbers composing the frame-work of this fast craft are 
well worthy of study. The back-bone is composed of round 
bones, so joined as to give easy lateral motion, and one who has 
hooked and played a salmon is well aware of the supple and 
powerful play of that back-bone. There are fifty-seven of these 
vertebra, from the upper surface of which arises a series of bones, 
connected by a membrane which gives attachment to a thick 
layer of muscles. To the latter the dorsal fin is attached. It 
has thirty-one neatly curved ribs on a side, forming a grace- 
ful arch. They are strong and elastic, each fixed on its own 
vertebra by a movable joint, to accommodate the increasing 
mass of eggs, as the time of spawning draws on, when, as in the 
shad, the ova equal about one-fifth of the fish’s weight. 

As is the case with the shad, they frequently die from the 
exhausting effects of spawning. An abrasion of the skin is apt 
to prove fatal, while a severe gash generally heals, although it 
leaves an ugly mark or even deformity. I have seen a trout re- 
cover ana thrive, with half of its under jaw torn off by a hook. I 
have also taken salmon in the latter part of the fly-fishing season, 
with a healed wound almost as deep as the back-bone, made a 
few months before by an Indian’s spear. If the skin, however, is 
rubbed off, a fungous, cottony growth covers the wound, and death 
inevitably ensues. 

There is a way of setting up the skeleton of a fish, which of 
late has been adopted by expert taxidermists, showing the most 
minute bone in its structure. Thus, when an interesting speci- 
men has even become putrid, the angler or naturalist may at least 
preserve the frame-work. THADDEUS Norris. 








Ir is a true saying that they who begin by loving Christianity 
better than truth, will proceed by loving their own sect or church 
better than Christianity, and end in loving themselves better 
than all.—S. T. CoLEeRipGE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Vivia: by Florence Wilford. D. Appleton & Co. Library of 

Select Novels, No. 29. Price 50 cents. 

Vivia Carmichael lives with her grandmother, a great aunt and an 
eccentric uncle, in a small village near Aldershot. Although a woman, 
she is treated as a child, and has rather a dreary time of it. Gervase 
More, an officer of hussars, sees her in the first chapter, meets and falls 
in love with her in the third, and is about to marry her in the last, 
The intermediate chapters tell how from deeming him a very ordinary 
individual, Vivia comes to look upon him as a superior man. Most 
readers will be inclined, however, to think her first impressions correct. 

There is nothing sensational in the book, and less of Church and State 
than is usual now-a-days. We catch some pleasant glimpses of English 
home-life, and the descriptions are generally good; but the dialogue is 
badly managed, and drags, as it always will when the parties engaged 
are particularly commonplace. 


The following magazines have been received: 
Tue NEw ENGLANDER. 

THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Tue Catuotic REcorpD. 





